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GENERAL SCIENCE.—The Philosophical Society of Washington 
through a thousand meetings... W. J. Humpureys, U. 8. Weather 
Bureau. 


Tonight, the one thousandth on which we have foregathered to 
learn of new discoveries in the limitless field of science, we turn aside 
from discussions of the outer world to a few minutes of self-contempla- 
tion—to recall how, as a society, we came to be, and, lest we forget, 
to relate again a little of our own history since that natal day some 
59 years ago. 

Before considering curselves specifically, however, it will be interest- 
ing to review briefly our immediate antecedents. From records 
kindly examined by our fellow member, Mr. F. E. Brasch, Chief of th: 
Smithsonian Division of the Library of Congress, and from other 
sources, especially Bulletin 101 of the United States Nation: ‘ Museum 
by the late Richard Rathbun, a former president of this Society, it 
appears that the spirit of philosophical inquiry came to the Nation’s 
Capital almost with its founding. Washington himself had envisaged 
the establishment here of a great National University, and Joel Barlow 
writing to Jefferson, then vice president, from Paris on Sept. 15, 
1800, urged that Washington’s hope be realized in the establishment of 
an adequately endowed institution for both collecting and disseminat- 
ing knowledge, and that “the Institution be called the Philosophic 
Society.”” Nothing came immediately of this suggestion. In Feb- 
ruary 1806 Jefferson and Barlow collaborated in drafting a bill for 
the establishment of a National Academy and University in Washing- 
ton, but again there were no tangible results. In this connection 
Jefferson, then President of the American Philosophical Society, said 
that he wished there might be a Philosophical Society or Academy at 
the seat of government with affiliated Academies in each state. 


1 Address before the Philosophical Society of Washington, January 18,-1930, 
245 
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Such keen interest in science and philosophy, shared also by Fulton, 
Law, Cutbush, Meigs, Adams and others, inevitably led to the forming 
of societies holding stated meetings and following announced pro- 
grams. ‘The earliest of these, the Columbian Agricultural Society, was 
very ephemeral—founded in 1810 and disbanded in 1812—and had 
many elements of the County Fair, holding exhibits and awarding 
premiums for things raised on the farm or made in the home. The 
next in order, and really the first learned society of Washington, the 
Metropolitan Society, was formed June 15, 1816, but on the adoption 
of its constitution, Aug. 8, 1816, changed its name to the Columbian 
Institute for the Promotion of Arts and Sciences. Its activities were 
largely agricultural and horticultural together with the collection 
and display of museum specimens. In 1817 the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia was formed, as was also (on March 13) the 
Washington Botanical Society. The latter, devoted mainly to the 
study of the plants of the District of Columbia, became inactive in 
three or four years and quietly vanished in 1826. The Columbian 
Institute, too, soon became moribund, despite the interest of a few 
faithful spirits, and in 1837 ceased entirely to exist as an active 
organization. Perhaps its most conspicuous product was the creation 
and maintenance for nearly 20 years of a botanic garden, at the very 
place where thirteen years later the present United States Botanic 
Garden was established. 

On May 15, 1840 the National Institution, later changed to National 
Institute, was organized in Washington in the expectation, it appears, 
of controlling and using the Smithsonian bequest, not narrowly and 
selfishly, but in a broad and liberal spirit, the spirit the Smithsonian 
Institution, though never controlled by this important and influential 
organization, was thus enabled more easily to adopt. The National 
Institute held meetings for about 20 years and published its proceed- 
ings in the form of Transactions and other papers. It was disbanded 
near the beginning of the Civil War, and from 1861 to 1871 the only 
meetings of scientific men in the city were those of the Saturday Club 
and the Potomac Side Naturalists’ Club. Such then, in merest out- 
line, were the careers of our worthy predecessors. 

At the end of this time the many learned men then living here, where 
life again had become normal, were anxious for the benefits to be 
derived from the regular meetings of a formal organization, and so it 
‘ame to pass that the Philosophical Society of Washington, embracing 
all sciences save those, if they be sciences, of speculative thought, had 
its origin in the following initiatory letter, dated, it appears, March 
12, 1871: 
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Prof. Joseph Henry, LL.D. 

The undersigned respectfully request you to preside at a meeting which 
they propose to hold for the purpose of forming a society, having for its 
object the free exchange of views on scientific subjects, and the promotion of 
scientific inquiry among its members. 


M. C. Metras, 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE, 
THEO. GILL, 
PreTrer PARKER, 

F. B. Meek, 

T. R. PEALE, 

Ws. B. Taytor, 
Cuas. A. ScHort, 
EK. B. Evuiort, 
THOMAS ANTISELL, 
J.J. Woopwarp, 
J. S. BILuinGs, 

J. K. BARNEs, 

C. H. Crane, 
(GEORGE A. OrTIs, 
ALBERT J. Myer, 
A. A. HUMPHREYS, 
ASAPH HALL, 
Simon NEWCOMB, 
Wo. HARKNEss, 


F. V. HAYDEN, 

J. E. Hitearp, 

J. H. LANE, 

S. F. Barrp, 

Wa ter L. NicHoLson, 
Wo. H. DAL, 

B. FRANKLIN GREENE, 
S. V. Bengt, 

HorackE CAPRON, 
THORNTON A. JENKINS, 
GrorGe H. Extror, 

W. T. SHERMAN, 
GEORGE C,. SCHAEFFER, 
TxHos. LINCOLN CaAsrEy, 
Jno. G. ParkKgE, 

B. F. SANbs, 

A. B. Dykr, 

J. B. WHEELER, 

A. B. Faron, 

ELIsHa Footer, 


B. F. Craia, SALMON P. CHASE. 


J. H. C. Corrin, 


The Signers of this letter represented, we see, every branch of both 
the natural and the exact sciences. 

The Society was incorporated in the City of Washington, District 
of Columbia, in 1901. The letter requesting incorporation was dated 
May 15, 1901, and signed as follows: 


Ws. H. Datu, Founder, (1..8.) 

TueEo. GL, Founder, ee 

Smmon Newcoms, Founder, L.S.) 
Cyrus ADLER, fae JAMES H GORE, 
Marcus BAKER, (L JoHn G. HAGEN 
Louis A. BAvER, (LS Joun F. Hayrorp, 
FRANK H. Bicgetow,  (L. Geo. W. LITTLEHALES, 
F. W. CLARKE, (L.S CHARLES F.. MARvIN, (L 
Wm. A. De Carnpry, (L. H. M. Pauvt, (L 
RoBERT FLETCHER, (L. J. W. PowE Lu, (L 
G. K. GruBert, (L.f RicHARD RaTHBUN, (L. 
Geo. M. STERNBERG, (L. J. E. WarKins, (L 
Otto H. Tirrmann, (LS CuHartEs K. Wrap, (L. 
F. W. True, (L.S Isaac WINSTON. (L 
Cuas. D. WatcortT, (L.S.) 


This letter was acknowledged before Henry E. Cooper, Notary 
Public, May 18, 1901, and filed May 20, 1901. 
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The presidents of the Society, representing various sciences, have 
been :— 


*JosEPH HENRY 1871-"78  G. W. LiITTLEHALEs......... 1905 
* ii 1878-’80 *CLEVELAND ABBE 1906 
Simon NEwcoMB....... 4 1909 *Joun F. Hayrorp........... 1907 
*J. J. WoopwarpD ie Se 
*W. B. TayLor ee | er ee 
os Se gt SR rere *R. S. WoopwarD 1910 
WS. Ass WOME, ios ok ks es Pas Bic POE k's Sas ee 
I EES 2 ois Biss ods ae 5 ~ — + "Sere Aa 
Oe on ) en STORER EEE: 
*Wma. HARKNESS............. "Lh. A PR 
*GARRICK MALLERY.......... 188 W.S. ErcHeELBerGER........ 1915 
eS ee eae L. J. Briegs..... Sere 
*C. E. Durron ¢ E. BuckinGHAM.. ......... 1917 
i, te, OORGNNS............., 
*G. K. GILBERT ¢ W. J. HUMPHREYS... 5 so 
*G. BRown GOODE........... ‘ RR. . BOGMAN:............., 16 
*ROBERT FLETCHER R. L. Faris. et So 
E. C. CrItTENDEN.......... 1922 
£ 28 22 Ta 
*Marcus BAKER............. ¢ D. L. Hazarp + we 
a oe) a J. A. FLEMING.:.... 1925 
O. H. TrrtMann Le Se) 
*G. M. STERNBERG........... Ae 2)! ere: 
PR rr yy SX ees: 
*RICHARD RATHBUN......... Re ee eee 
EMM origcto uch Ak a : Wa ter D. LAMBERT. +) es 
C. F. Marvin 


* Deceased. 


Returning now to the earliest meetings, we have, quoting from 
Volume I of the Society’s Bulletin: 


ist Meeting. March 13, 1871. 
Prof. Joseph Henry in the Chair. 

In response to this call [the letter quoted above of March 12, 1871, to 
Joseph Henry] a meeting of the subscribers thereto was convened and held at 
the Smithsonian Institution, in the Regent’s room, on Monday, March 13, 
1871. The outline of a Constitution was adopted, and under it the following 
gentlemen, who collectively should constitute a GENERAL COMMITTEE 
for the transaction of the business of the Society, were elected officers :— 


PRESIDENT. 
Joseph Henry. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


M. C. Meigs, Horace Capron, 
J. E. Hilgard. Wm. B. Taylor. 


TREASURER. 
Peter Parker. 
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SECRETARIES. 
B. F. Craig, Theodore Gill. 
MEMBERS AT LARGE OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
Thomas Antisell, E. B. Elliott, 
J. H. C. Coffin, W. T. Sherman, 
S. Newcomb, T. L. Casey, 
S. F. Baird, T. A. Jenkins, 


J. J. Woodward. 


The Constitution was then referred to the General Committee for verbal 
expression; and the Committee was also empowered to propose Rules and 
By-Laws for the Government of the Society. 


2nd Meeting. March 18, 1871. 
The President in the Chair. 
Professor S. F. Baird communicated to the Society, on behalf of the author, 
a copy of a memoir entitled— 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE YELLOWSTONE EXPEDITION OF 
1870, BY LIEUT..G. C. DOANE, 2D U. 8. CAVALRY 


Thus, organized in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
on March 13, 1871, the Philosophical Society promptly began, March 
18, 1871, its scientific career, which it has pursued ever since with 
much of that quiet dignity and singleness of purpose that characterized 
its founders. 

In his anniversary address, November 18, 1871, Professor Henry 
spoke on the character and object of this society. Several passages 
are here quoted from this address. They give us first hand informa- 
tion on our subject, and at the same time reveal to us something of 
the personality of this great character, the most scholarly of gentlemen 
and the most gentlemanly of scholars. ‘Man,’ he says, ‘‘is a sympa- 
thetic being, and no incentive to mental exertion is more powerful than 
that which springs from a desire for the approbation of his fellow men; 
besides this, frequent interchange of ideas and appreciative encourage- 
ment are almost essential to the successful prosecution of labors requir- 
ing profound thought and continued mental exertion. Hence, it is 
important that those engaged in similar pursuits should have oppor- 
tunities for frequent meetings at stated periods.”—‘Furthermore, a 
society of this kind becomes a means of instruction to all its members, 
the knowledge of each becoming, as it were, the knowledge of the 
whole.” 

He then discusses the desirability of publishing a Bulletin. This 
was done with the aid of the Smithsonian Institution, to and including 
the 378th meeting, Dec. 19, 1891, of the Society as a whole, and the 64th 
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meeting, April 1, 1891, of the mathematical Section. The resulting 
eleven volumes contain, in addition to lists of members, officers, by- 
laws, et cetera, the programs of all meetings, abstracts of many papers, 
and a few articles in full. Four additional volumes of the Bulletin 
were published by the Society, bringing its records down to and includ- 
ing the year 1910. On April 22, 1911, it was agreed to defer the 
further publication of the Bulletin and instead thereof to publish to 
the extent of 70 pages per year, if so much be needed, in the JouRNAL 
OF THE WASHINGTON ACADEMY OF SCIENCES and to subscribe to this 
Journal for all members of the Society who may not at the time also 
be members of the Academy. This arrangement appears to have 
been reasonably satisfactory and still is in force. 

Professor Henry also comments in his first address to the Society on 
the relatively large number of scientific workers in Washington, and on 
the extent of instrumental and library facilities then available. 

“With so many facilities,’ he says, “as exist in the city of Washing- 
ton for the pursuit of science, this Society would be derelict of duty 
did it fail to materially aid, through communion of thought and 
concert of action, the advancement of the great cause of human im- 
provement.” 

In this recognition of the fact that opportunity implies duty Henry 
was right. Many centuries ago the same idea was most forcefully 
expressed in the parable of the trees and their fruit, and it is eternally 
true. Since that time, more than 58 years ago, when Joseph Henry, 
the first president of our Society, spoke so wisely, the scientific facilities 
and opportunities in Washington have vastly increased, and with 
them have equally grown our imperative duty to produce abundant 
and good results. Our tree, the Philosophical Society, still bears 
plenteous fruit of the finest quality and in addition to that, it has 
furnished many scions that have grown into independent trees, until 
where once there was but a single tree now there are twenty, or more, 
each sturdy and an annual bearer of copious crops. Indeed the 
Society early in its career made the way easy for such a spread and 
independent development by adopting the following as a standing 
rule—a rule it long retained: 


Sections representing special branches of science may be formed by the 
General Committee upon the written recommendation of twenty members of 
the Society. ; 


Under this authority J. E. Hilgard and nineteen other members of 
the Society requested on Jan. 27, 1883, that a Section in Mathematical 
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Science be formed, and such a section was organized on March 29, 
1883, and for nearly ten years held independent and successful meet- 
ings. After a time, however, when the Society had become more and 
more mathematical through the loss of the anthropologists, 1879; 
the biologists, 1880; the chemists, 1884; the entomologists, 1884; 
and the geographers, 1888—when there was left only mathematics and 
its more or less immediate dependents, physics, astronomy, geodesy 
and geology—the mathematical Section ceased to exist as such, its 
last meeting being the 68th, Nov. 30, 1892. In truth the Society 
and this Section had become so nearly one and the same that inde- 
pendent meetings on their part were no longer desirable. However, 
that was by no means the end of the establishment of new scientific 
societies in Washington. 

Still another scion sprang from this original tree, a scion that grew 
mightily and that had something of the properties of all the others as 
well as characteristics distinctly its own. It early (1878) came into 
being in this fashion. After the formal presentation of scientific 
papers had been completed, whether in some office or elsewhere, it 
often happened that many of those present fell into pleasant and 
profitable discourse on various topics, a discourse that out of regard to 
a janitor’s endurance, or for some other reason, had to be broken off 
abruptly, or continued on the street or, and often, in some favorite 
rathskeller. This was the origin of that other scion, sprung from 
the desire for free and friendly discourse between scholars, and known 
the world over as the Cosmos Club. 

And the times have changed. In the earlier days of the Society the 
universe was its province and every science a congenial topic. The 
knowledge and the interest of the Henrys and the Newcombs was 
broad and comprehensive; ours is attenuated. The entomologist’s 
father, for instance, knew bugs, he himself knows a bug, while his son 
may perhaps, know only a particular flea that lives on that bug! 
Nor is the physicist any exception to this involution cr devolution 
process. Once he knew something of the phenomena about him, and 
was happy in that knowledge. Today, well, all too frequently he gets 
into a metaphysical muddle over the eighteen hundredth portion of a 
hydrogen atom. Of course the electron is a mighty important thing 
and is fully worthy of all the attention it is receiving, but one does 
wish that there were enough good physicists to give many other things 
the attention they also deserve. Often we look at our program, I fear, 
and say: “Humph, nothing here about the eighteen hundredth portion 
of the hydrogen atom. One paper is on the proton, in which I am not 
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interested; and the other on the photon, and that bores me. I shall 
stay at home.’”’ Well, the proper time to come is every time, and 
the most urgent time to come is when the subject under discussion is 
the one you know least about. 

And the times have changed in another way too. Only a quarter of 
a century ago, a mere yesterday it seems, the meetings of the Society 
had the air of formal dignity. The presiding officer always, or nearly 
always, honored the occasion by appearing in evening dress, and so too 
on many, if not most, occasions did the speakers; though of course it 
always was what a man said, and not what he wore when he said it, 
that really counted. Nor was this the only formality we of the older 
generation recall regretfully, or amusedly,.as our mood may deter- 
mine. Who, we wonder, when a Woodward was presiding or a New- 
comb speaking, would have had the temerity to burn, even for a 
moment, incense on the altar of the goddess Nicotine; or in any other 
way mar, or ease, again as our mood may suggest, the formal dignity 
of the occasion? Why, Sirs, we as lief would have gone to a wedding 
in our shirt sleeves, or puffed a pipe in church! 

The activity of the Society is well shown by the fact that to cata- 
logue only the first 310 of its regular meetings, and the first 35 meetings 
of the Mathematical Section, required 61 double-column octavo 
pages in fine print. Nor has the Society been any less active latterly 
than formerly, though more restricted in its scope. Here, A. B. 
Johnson, J. C. Welling, and others, told of the anomalies of sound 
signals, in which Joseph Henry, John Tyndall, and Lord Rayleigh 
were so greatly interested. Here, Alexander Graham Bell told of his 
interesting experiments on the photophone. Here, that fascinating 
shibboleth, isostasy, was first given to the world, April 27, 1889, in an 
interesting paper on the problems of Physical Geography by C. E. 
Dutton. Here, isostasy had much of its development under John F. 
Hayford, and still flourishes under the constant care of William Bowie. 
Here, in 1896, a decade before there ever was an aeroplane in the sky, 
Albert F. Zahm presented a paper on skin friction that is a classic in 
the science of aviation. Here, C. G. Abbott has kept us informed of all 
the work of himself and others on solar radiation. Here, E. B. Rosa 
brought to our knowledge the measurements of extreme accuracy which 
he, N. E. Dorsey, and their colleagues, were making of fundamental 
electrical units. 

Here, too, many another outstanding paper was presented, for these 
are only excellent examples to illustrate the sustained activity of the 
Society through a thousand meetings, and the earnest of what the 
next thousand, and the next and next, will be. 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN THE SOCIETY’S HISTORY 
1871, March 13, Society founded. 


1874, June 6, adoption of the rule that in the official records of the Society no 
title except ‘‘Mr.”’ shall be used. 


1883, January 27, Mathematical Section formed. 


1887, March 26, 300th meeting of the Society, and its first in the Assembly 
Hall of the Cosmos Club, H. Street and Madison Place, where it has 
met ever since, except occasionally, and then usually in conjunction with 
some other society and for special reasons. For a number of years 
previous to this date the meetings had been in the library of the Surgeon 
General’s Office, old Ford’s Theater, east side of 10th Street, between 
E and F, N.W. 


1893, February 18, 400th meeting of the Society, held at the Corcoran, corner 
Fourteenth and K streets Northwest, and consisting of a banquet, with 
toasts and reminiscences; reported in Volume 12 of the Bulletin. Eight 
founders and 81 other members and guests were present. 


1899, April 15, celebration of the 500th meeting by a dinner at Rauscher’s, 
Connecticut Ave. and L. Street, with 39 persons present. 


1901, May 20, Society incorporated in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia. 


1911, April 22, decision adopted to defer the further publication of the Bulle- 
tin, and to publish in, and subscribe to, the Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences. 


1925, December 12, 55th annual meeting, at which the last surviving founder, 
WituraM H. DALL, spoke on “Some Recollections of the Founding of the 
Philosophical Society,’’ and James H. Gore and Wriuuiam H. Hotmes 
gave accounts of the early days of the Society. Unfortunately none of 
these addresses was preserved. 


1930, January 18, 1000th meeting, as per copy of program below, at which 
the foregoing historical sketch was read, supplemented by 31 lantern 
portraits of deceased prominent members of the Society, and followed 
by interesting reminiscences by Messrs J. H. Gore and C. F. Marvin, 





PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The 1000th Meeting will be held in the Cosmos Club Auditorium at 8.15 P.M., 
Saturday, January 18, 1930. 

Program : 

W. J. Humphreys—The Philosophical Society of Washington through a 
Thousand Meetings. (Illustrated). 

J. H. Gore and C. F. Marvin—Reminiscences of the Early Days of the 
Philosophical Society of Washington. 

Recently elected to membership: James H. Taylor, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Bruce L. Wilson, Bureau of Standards; Robert F. Mehl and H. B. Maris, 
Naval Research Laboratory. 

L. V. JUDSON and O. 8S. ADAMS, Secretaries, 


Committee on Communications: Walter D. Sutcliffe (Coast and Geodetic Survey) ; 
W. G. Brombacher (Bureau of Standards); George R. Wait (Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism). 





PORTRAITS 


Eight deceased eminent members, typical of the many intellectual giants who 
have adorned the society. 
The several presidents, in their order of incumbency. 
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SPENCER FULLERTON Bairp 
1823-1887 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
1847-1922 
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WILLIAM FERREL 
1817-1891 
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TuHeopore Nicuwoias GILL 
1837-1914 
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Jutius Erasmus HILGarD 
1825-1891 
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JONATHAN HoMER LANE 
1819-1880 
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SaMUEL PieRPONT LANGLEY 
1834-1906 
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BENJAMIN PEIRCE 
1809-1880 
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JoserH HENRY 
1871-1878 
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Simon NEwcoMB 
1878-1880 
1909 
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J. J. Woopwarp 
1881 
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W. B. Taytor 
1882 
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J. W. Powe 
1883 
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J. C. WELLING 
1884 
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ASAPH HALL 
1885 
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J. S. Brturnes 
1886 
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Wa. HARKNESS 
1887 
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GaRRICK MALLERY 
1888 
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J. R. EaASstMan 
1889 
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C. E. Dutton 


1890 
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T. C. MENDENHALL 
1891 
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G. K. GrLBerRT 
1892 
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G. Brown GooDE 
1893 
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RosertT FLETCHER 
1894 
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F. W. CLARKE 
1896 
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Marcus BaKER 
1897 
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F. H. BigeELow 
1898 
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O. H. TirtMann 
1899 
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G. M. STERNBERG 
1900 
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RicHARD RaTHBUN 
1902 
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J. H. Gore 
1903 
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C. F. Marvin 
1904 
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G. W. LitTLeHALEs 
1905 
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CLEVELAND ABBE 
1906 
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Joun F. Hayrorp 
1907 
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L. A. BAUER 
1908 
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R. S. WoopwarRpD 
1910 
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